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ain, i rape : ae 
ce 6 There is nothing which has more fatally con- his indictment, he merely says,this, prove that J ; 
ass- : : have purloined the watch, and I will stbmit to 
tributed to the degradation of our native country h itv ‘ot be tite ue thi 
4 than the opifiion so often expressed, that politics : . a. —" , y , 9" “ee . a - Tee e: 
ex. i¢ a mere scramble for power between two con- “a po ‘ yt i ys a "flan Mic re "] 
eter tending parties. May shame and perdurable EGS AS Cee ae, ee * a 
on ; ‘ ‘the cuilty wretch, |] Petence of his accuser to prove him a guilty man. ' 
contempt fall upon the head of the guilty wretch, |} ° : : : , = et 
Was , , The law, with all its terrors, is preserved in its 
of whatever party, who dares, in the face of God }j . : od * | 
and heaven, to avow such sentiments as these! integrity, and the only question is,'whether the 
be ’ ‘ a . ~ . * ¢ . 
a : fact can be proved against the criminal. If this 
he We have no hesitation in declaring such a man to]] | “ P 5S , : «5 me 
the Reng single fuct is established, adds to the force of the (4 
1 of be a monster, more detested than the midnight , d exhibits himself 1 f a” 
: : . n 
jaln robber on the high way, or the still more mean nk te tees . eee ee its , 
and cowardly pick-pocket. The murderer, the ae sae ' 
robber, the house-breaker, do indeed an injury, The other criminal maintains that the laweitself. ’ 
but it isa local injury. Property when purloined, |} is nothing more than a solemn piece of burles ue, Ve 
jury Bercy | pat q 
of- ‘may be restored, or enterprise may remunerate |} a rule made to be violated whenever it suits his owns © 
t of us for the loss which we sustain by its depriva-|| convenience. The plunderer of the watch, , it is { 
"i tion. A fire, an earth-quake, or an ocean tempest || true, must suffer the penalty of the law; but the ie 
ae 3 
bet, do more damage than an army of felons. The }| man who maintains that the judge who condemns =P 
not evils which such vagabonds commit, except in|] is equally criminal with the culprit on whem he 
de- cases of murder, are temporary and reparable |} passes sentence, is entitled to the highest public 
inn _ evils. The pillory, the cat-o-nine-tails, or the}/ honours. Vice and virtue, in his estimation, are 
gh, gibbet, put an end to this business, and society || words preciscly of the same import, and thes. 2 
dth recovers, by such trifling sacrifices, its wonted]] weight of a guinea, more or less, will change the” , 
» bY § 8 § 8 
a quietude, security, and repose. Now let us for|| character of either. To steal a watch; we then 
Ly oe ° ° ee Mad ' 
B* a moment contrast the extent of injury done by |} perceive, is a criminal act; but to steal confidence 
SO: such miserable vagabonds, with that injury in-|} is so far from being a crime, that it absolutely 
LAT flicted by those who dare to prostitute the sacred || amounts to a virtue: it is felony to do a ‘small. i 
te and venerable name of legislators, by maintaining |] trifling, and reparable injury; but to do the great-” 
that hypocrisy, detestable as it is in private life, |] est injury that can possibly be done is a.glorious ‘ i, 
becomes, in a public station, a virtue. hese|] and magnificent action. But this evil doesnot ~~ 
ea- men explicitly declare that they have a natural,|| end here! The rising generation are taught to . 
‘he mherent, and indefeasible right to adopt a certain || believe, that sincerity and truth, the predominant 
= set of political opinions and to abanden them for]} characteristics of God, are nothing butbase and oo . « 
les moncy; they maintain that they have a right to]| grovelling superstitions, made to be sported with, he 
ble abuse the sanctity of confidence, whenever it be-|} laughed at, and to be bartered away for money. ry | 
S) comes their low, grovelling, und dirty interests}; They are told that hypocrisy is the first duty 
. . . . . . e e ”, 
so to do; that they are fully justified in selling || which a man owes to his country, or to his Creas* | 
” this confidence for money; that they are autho-|] tor; that if there is one man living whyghas a . 
ith rized to make foes of friends, or friends of foes,|} confidence in his word of honour, he is a :meany bh 
ind as the case may require; that our hopes of heaven]| grovelling wretch, and he is bound in conscience 
of and fears of hell may be safely and honourably |j to deceive that one man. .Such depravity will be 
.. sold for a guinea. If we compare the, injury done |} taught in the cradle, and children will be in’ 
a betwecn these two honourable men, how does the | structed to lisp treachery with the letters of the » 
* . ‘ " j 
wrk account stand! ‘The one, while he purloins the}; alphabet. Now we will ask, if, between two sueh | 
re- watch from the pocket, by the very act acknow- criminals, a2 common thicf or pick-pocket _ gg 
™ ledges the justice of the law inflicting the punish-|] 2t appear white and brilliantwhen placed i 
™ ment, if he is detected in the commission of the|| N¢cighbourhood of such awful depravity ? + 
hi- crime; he pets the time piece in the_one scale|| 45k, whether, if a ican professing such worse 
. and the cat-o-nine-tails in the other, and he regu than diabolical principles deserves:a seat inva © E. 
“ lates his actions by the preponderance of the |j legislative body, a common murderer, instead of % 
he beam. When called upon, in the ordinary course |} the gallows, should not be rewarded by a marblé 
of justice, to hold up his handiand to answer ot monument ? - , 
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The prescnt cannot, by any art or sophistry, 
* © be made a question of party; it appeals with an 
intensity of interest to every man, Whatever may 
® be his politics, of honourable mind. It is a plain 
. proposition, submitted for the determination of 
every parent, whether he will teach his children 
from their infancy to trample the Bible under 
ay © weir feet, and to fling contempt in the face of 
, “ft 1s 9, their adorable Creator. If an assembly of demons 
«~*~ were specially commissioned from the infernal 
regions to taint and corrode the human heart to 
the cere, to render the human bosom the recep- 
g tacle of all those foul, malignant, horrible, and 
gs © unnatural passions, which make the society of 
“wicked spirits intolerable to each other, they 
nap ‘Would proceed on this principle; they would 
poison, taint, and corrupt our yeuth in the cradle. 
Will any one say that this picture is overdrawn? 
«4. Do We not hear it openly and shamefully avowed, 
; - that politicsas nothing but a scramble for power; 
of man hag only to embrace the system which 
wi wer most effectually the ends of his per- 
son: al advancement? This is the despicable cant 
of those miserable men, who are conscious of 
their own degradation, sensible that they have 
become already the outlaws of honour, and who 
have now no other sécurity left but to degrade 
the sanctity of virtue. This is to train up our 
fellow beings, not merely to be evil men, but 
monsters of depravity; they are taught to sin 
without remorse. When legislators inculcate by 
“precept and example such accursed maxims, they 
are a set of banditti much more to be dreaded 
than the midnight foot-pads of the forest, for vil- 
lainy has then fled from the bar of justice, and 

ws a the robes of the magistrate. 
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- |. THE VIPER AND LAMPREY. 
* a he following is translated from “ Le Nouvel JJn- 
“2 * tenorg? a work published in France in 1803. 
ae The Vipers, a land serpent, burns with love for 


“the lamprey: an animal that lives in the water. 

2en the season excites them to enjoy the fruits 

rm “oF their mutual flame, the viper, which is the 
, repairs to the banks of the river, and by 
g and,.continued hissings, calls up the 
ry. no sgoner hears the signal, than 
tens from lier liquid retirement, but does 
immediately to.meet her spouse;, she 
that bears death in the, fury of his ca- 
his fangs ooze a fatal: poison. 
ntents herself by barely showing her- 
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the just alarm that detains her, he vomits hia 
poison upon the sand. As soon as she finds her- 
self relieved from her fears, she runs to join 
him—they embrace, kiss each other, and love in- 
toxicates them with pleasure. 

The above was considered to be true by Theo- 
pompus Oppien, Plileus, and many ether Greeks 
THE ORIGIN OF WINE. 

From the same. 

They say that in the first ages of the world 
wine was unknown to mortals; that this precious 
liquor originated in the country where there was 
found a shepherd who religiously observed the 
affable, and 
all kinds of 
fruits to Bacchus, who had retired into his house, 
hut he offered him nothing but the insipid bever- 


rights of hospitality, a man soft, 
kind; that one day he presented 


age which nature yields to men and animals; 
that the god, 
host, gave him some wine, as a mark of his good 
will; 


satisfied with the humanity of his 


that the shepherd, charmed with a nectar 
so delicious, leaped with pleasure, and turning 
towards Bacchus, whence comes this purple wa- 
ter? said he, with an air of simplicity, or rather 
in What part of the world is found this blood, 
which flatters the tuste so swectly? for this does 
not resemble the drink which the rivers and foun- 
tains afford us—a drink without pleasure, and 
which only serves to satisfy our thirst—but this 
oderiferous perfume embalms the mouth, and, 
though cold in appearance, bears a voluptuous 
warmth to the very depth of our hearts. They 
add, that at these words Bacchus conducted the 
shepherd to a place planted With vines; that he 
took some grapes, and having expressed the ¥ 
juice—behold, said he, whence comes this diyime 
water, this wonderful blood; the fruits which 
you sce are its source. It is thus, according to 
the Tyriens, that the art of making wine was first 
taught to man. 

ORIGIN OF THE TYRIAN PURPLE. 
From the same. 


One day it happened that a fisherman, having 
found in his nets many shells which the sea had 
cast into it, he threw them upon the sand with 
contempt, and as a capture of no importance. A 
dog that unexpectedly came up, broke some of 
them with his teeth, and immediately there is-” 
sued a purple liquid, which stained his hair. . His 
master, who was a shepherd, of the neighbour- 

, believed at firstithat he was wounded; he 
wae bi and saw, with astonishment, that this 

m tincture, far from being effaced, seemed 
to acquire an additional lustre.” He then con- 
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Vor. 1.) SATURDAY, 
ceived that those precious shells contained a na- 
tural dye, more brilliant than all the industry of 
man could invent. In order to be better informed 
he opened one, and dipped some wool into it; 
the experiment succeeded. It was by this means 
that the true purple was discovered and intro- 
duced into the world. ; 
, ——3 +e 

The following beautiful thought is from “ Voy- 
age du June Anacharsis,” tome. 1—page 90. 

“Homer often reposes, and sometimes sleeps, but 
his repose is that of the cagle, who after having 
coursed through the air, his vast domain, sinks 
overcome with fatigue upon a lofty mountain, 
and his sleep resembles that of Jupiter, who, accord- 
ing to Homer himself, awakes in darting his thun- 
derbolt.” 

Another from Corinne, mad. de Stael Holstein. 

“When our Sicilians, in conducting travellers 
in their barks, address them in the gracious dia’ect 
of sweet felicitation, and bid them, in verse, a 


~ sweet and long adieu—one would say that the pure 


breath of heaven and the sea, acts upon the imagi- 

nation of man, like the wind upon the eolian harp, 

and that poesy, like harmony is the echo of nature. 
Tome 1—p. 93. 
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From the North American Review. 


{A society has been established in Massschu- 
setts, by some christian philanthropists, to dis- 
courage war. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the utility of this institution, no doubt 
gan exist about the purity of the motives of the 
respectable individuals Who compose it. One of 
the strongest arguments for war in Europe, a 
crowded population, cannot be found in this 
country for along period of time. The following 
letters were received by the founder of this so- 
ciety, in answer to an application to the writers 
for their support of its views, Any letters com- 
ing from such eminent men as Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Jefferson, must be interesting ; but these are 
highly characteristic. We copy them from the 
4th number of “the Friend of Peace,” a work 
published under the auspices of this sucicty.} 


Mr. Jefferson’s Answer. 
Monrice1o, Jan. 29, 1816. 
Sim—Your letter, bearing date October 18, 
1815, came only to hand the day before yestcr- 
day, which is mentioned to explain the date of 
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between individuals, and reason with justi¢® from 
the one to the other. Undoubtedly this class of ~ 
wars is, in the general, what you state them to be, » 
“needless, unjust and inhuman, as well as anti-— 
christian.” 
The second branch of this subject, to wit, warsi}’ ~~ 
undertaken on account of wrong done, and which 
may be likened to the act of robbery in pri . «4 
life, I presume will be treated of in your rt yi? 
numbers. I observe this class mentioned in the ~ 
Solemn Review, p. 10, and the question asked, we mys 
“Is it common for a nation to obtaima redress of 
wrongs by war??? The answer to’this question 
you will of course draw from history ; inthe mean 3 # 
time, reason will answer it on grounds of proba- 
bility, that where the wrong has been done by 
weaker nation, the stronger one has general i.” 
been able ,to enforce redress; but..where b 
stronger nation, redress by war hag been nei 
obtained nor expected by the weaker} on the con- 
trary, the loss has been increased by the-expens 
ses of the war, in blood and treasure, yet it may 
have obtained another object, equally securing *) 
itself from future wrongs. It may have retaliated ~ 
on the aggressor, losses of blood and treasure, far 
beyond the value to him, of the Wrong he had 
committed, and thus have made the advaaieS Eiie * 
that too dear a purchase to leave him in @°dispo-™ 
sition to renew the wrong in future; in this way, "+ 
the loss by war may have secured the Weaker na- * . 
tion from loss by future wrong. The case you, 
state of two boxers, both of whom get a “terrible Bp 
bruising,” is apposite to this; he, of the two who” ~~ 
committed the aggression on the other, although 
victor in the seule, yet probably finds his ag- 
gression not worth the bruising’ it has,cost 
To explain this by numbers, it is alle 4 
Great Britain took from us, before the late 
near 1000 vessels, and during the war, 
from her 1400; that before the war, she seized,’ 
and made slaves of 6000 of our citizens, and that 
we in the war killed more than 6000 of her sub- 
jects, and caused her to expend”Such a stim as a- 
mounted to 4 or 5000 guineas a head for every 
slave she made. She might have purchased the 
vessels she took, for less than the value.of those J . 
she lost, and have used the 6000 of her mén killed ay 
for the purposes to which she applied “ours, havi ¥ 
saved the 4 or 5000 guineas a heady and obtained * 


a character of justice, which is valuable to a mas? 
tion as to an individual. These considerationsy 
therefore, leave her without inducement fo plun- 4 
der property, and take men in future on stitch dear | 
terms. 1 neither affirm nor deny the truthofthesew 
allegations, nor is their truth material to the ques 
tion; they are possible, and therefore prese ' 
case which will claim your consideration in a k 
c 
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gree of injury can sepeer 
dient ? Still less dOI propose to 








mine. 1! have to thank you for the pamphiets ac- 
companymg it, to wit, tle Solemn Revicw, the 
Friend of Peace or Special Interview, and the 
Friend of Peacé No. 2. The first of these T had 
received, through another channel some months 
ago. I have not réad the two last steadily thro’ 
because where one assents $0 propositions as soon 
as announced, it is loss of'time to read the argu- 
ments in support of them, These numbers dis- 
cuss the first branch ofthe causes of war, that is 
to say, wars undertaken for the point of honour, 
which you aptly anslogise with the act of duclling 
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any part in this discussion. “Age s ef 
both on body and mind, has weaned my” 

tions from public subjects, ; left me unequal 
to the labours of correspondgnce,) id the li 
mits of my personal concern.  1_retire therefor 
from the question, with a sincere wish,’ 
writingssmay have effect in le 
of human,evils, and. that you; 
health, to enjoy ‘the contemplation o 
spectacle; and pray you to be assured 


cussion of the general queéstign : 7 
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* Ur. Adam's Answer. 
Quincy, Feb. 6, 1816. 
Dean Sin—I have received your kind letter of 
the 23d of January, and I thank you for the pamph- 
» ets enclosed within it. . 
tis very true, asmy excellent friend, Mr. Nor- 
, ton, has informed you, that I have read many of 
’ & your publications with pleasure. 
I have also read, almost all the days of my life, 


® 





ad ‘% %& @ the solemn reasonings and pathetic declamations 

: te, of Erasmus, of Feneion, of St. Pierre, and many 
ie others agaiiist war, and in favour of peace. My 
¥ understanding and my heart accorded with them 
~*~" at first blush. But, alas! a longer and more ex- 





tensive experience has convinced me, that wars 
are necessary and as inevitable in our system, as 
Thurricanes, earthquakes and volcanoes. 
»Our beloved country, six, is surrounded by ene- 
fies, of thé) most dangerous, because the most 
powerful and most Umprineipled character. Colli- 
‘ gions of national interest, of commercial and ma- 
’ nufacturing rivalries, are multiplying around us. 
* % Instead ofdiscouraging a martial spirit, in my opi- 
@ nion, it ought to be excited. We have not c- 
~ nough of it todefend us by sea or land. 
. ae versal and perpetual peace appears to me, 
. “tre nor less than everlasting passive obedi- 
ence, and non-resistance. ‘The human flock would 
soon be ficeced and butchered by one or a few. 
. I cannot, therefore, sit, be a subscriber or a 
member of your socicty, : 
os “de Ido, sir, most humbly supplicate the theolo- 
7 © gians, the philosophers, and the politicians, to Jet 
> 







me die in peace. I seck only repose. 
With the most cerdial esteem, however, 
wi um, sir, your friend and servant, 
JOUN ADAMS. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
ROTATION CROPS. 
Do the! Editor of the Norfolk Ledger. 
Sin, 

From a sincere wish to see agriculture consi- 
_deredam object of importance in this part of the 
te® State of Virginia, (it already is deservedly consi- 
~ ‘dered so in the northern and western parts, ) and 

wisaing to Contribute what little may be im my 
. power towards promoting an improved knowledge 
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sending you the following observations, request- 
& ing you will favor them with a place in your paper, 
§® and hoping that any errors in grammar or diction 
“spwill be viewed with a lenient eye, when the inten- 
m is good. 
It has long been the main object of every 
, er, Wh@gwishes to kecp his land in continual 
Acar to derive permanent advantages 
Tom his , toadopt that course of cropping 
anuring whith seems adapted to the parti- 
Hlar soil he may haye to cultivate, and most like- 
diithe above object; the advantages aris- 
his method, will be clearly perceived by 
riwith them, the disadvantages attend- 
tiee®s quite the reyerse ; the results of the 
Pare a fulland ep nual produce, the 
a good cons 
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Mand lef always in dition to receive the 
+, following crops, and die important benefit of rais- 
~~ ; my grain, &c. offl00 acres of,arable land, 
a an off 209 by, injudi@ighs and insnovegshing til- 
> a hn “! 
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‘of that most useful science, 1 take the liberty of 
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lage ; the consequences of the latter are inferior 


crops, both in guantity and quality, the necessity of 


a continued bare fallow of from 2 to 4 years, in 
order to recruit the exhausted soil, and the obli- 
gation of holding at least double the quantity ot 
land requisite to raisé the same produce by the 
former method, to say nothing of the consequent 
additional expense in fencing, labor, &c. 

Before proceeding further, I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that the following course of cropping is 
offered under tie supposition, that the generality 
of Farmers in this district are aware of the bene- 
ficial consequences of good ploughing and perfect 


ten or twelve inches deep, where the soil will ad- 
mit of it. 

From the information of most respectable culti- 
vators of, and my own personal observations on, 
the soil generally, in the vicinity of this town, I felt 
convinced that the following rotation of crops will! 
be found to answer, varied occasionally, as the 
Farmer may perceive it necessary, Viz. Ist. maize 
or Indian corn, 2, potatoes or turnips manured, 3, 
wheat, 4, clover, then again maize, and so on; mak- 
ing beginning every 5th year. 

There are crops which are nearly as useful as 
potatoes or turnips, for raising and fattening stock, 
and making manure; which may very advan- 
tageously intervene, between the above, as be* 
tween the maize and potatoes, we may have a 
crop of vetches and oats or rye, mixed, which is 
a most valuable spring soiling crop for all kinds 
of working cattle. Also after the clover is plough- 
ed down in the Autumn, the re-commencement 
of the aforesaid course may be preceded by a 
crop of transplanted rape, planted in every third 
furrow of the plough, which will leave it in drills 
of two and a balf feet asunder, the value of this 
crop aficr a fair trial will be duly appreciated by 
every Farmer who wishes to increase the pro 
duce of his dairy. 

It will be perceived that in the above rotation, 
cilmiferous and leguminous, or white and greer 
crops, are designed to sueceed each other alter. 
nately, by which means a succession of those crops, 
(it is a well known fact that all crops of grai 
which are allowed to ripen and go toa dry state 
before they are taken off the ground, are robbers 
of the soil,) which impoverish and weaken, are 
avoided, and green crops, with manure substi- 
tuted, in order to supply that constant waste of 
vegctable nourishment, occasioned by raising con- 
tinued crops of grain. 

This, on a superficial view, the farmer may per- 
haps consider a troublesome theory, expetisive, 
and not so easily followed as the old method ot 
“crop that out, and when done, take another.” 
—As to the first, it is a theory which the writer 
has s€en confirmed by long and successful prac- 
tice; as to the second, it is less expensive and 
more casily (because more regular) followed than 
any other, and let him rest assured, that he will 
feel more satisfaction and. substantial benefit, at 
the end of 4 ycars, ord, course of improved sys- 
tematic firming, than he will, after 6 years labor 
in the old, erroneous, though time-sanctioned 
plans. Une good acre, either of turnips, potatoes 
or clover (this soil is yery favorable to the three 
last mentioned crops) will produce as much, nay 
moreyready profit, than amequal quantity of cither 
maize or wheat; besidesthis very material addi- 


tional advantage, that the Farmer, if he prefers 
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doing so, can send to market “ on its legs,” after 
which it will leave him one third of the value, in 
the best kind of manure, which becomes an addi- 
tional fund of improvement and increase in the en- 
suing year; add to these advantages, that the ne- 
cessity of fallowing is done away forever, as the 
; crops of potatoes and turnips, being manured and 
planted in drills of 3 to 4 feet asunder, adinit of 
horse-hoeing, which answers every purpose in- 
tended by a bare fallow, viz : destroying all kinds | 
of weeds and exposing a frequent new surface to 
the atmosphere. On some future day I propose 
touching more particularly on the cultivation of 
potatoes, turnips, &c. and on the drill husbandry 
in general, but will avoid trespassing too much at 
onetime on your indulgence. 
J remain, sir, 
Your respectful and obed’t serv’t. 
A FARMER. 








From the Massachusetts Society’s Tracts. 


Porarors.—Having long entertained an idea 
that the formation of apples upon potatoes was de- 
trimental to the crops by drawing away a large and 
valuable part of the nourishment from the roots : 
I this year made an experiment, which I think goes 
a great way to solve the question. Having planted 
some acres of different kinds, I had the flowers 
carefully picked from several of the drills, as soon 
as they appeared, leaving between every drill so 
picked, adrill with the flowers untouched. In 
some cases, [ allowed the flowers to expand, and 
even to make some progress towards sctting, in oth- 
@ts, I suffered the apples to form and pulled them 
off when they were half grown, ‘The following is 
the result: 

In the drills where the flowers were gathered as 
soon as they appeared, the crop was, in most in- 
stances, nearly double what it was where the ap- 
ples were allowed to come to maturity. Where 
flowers were allowcd to waste themselves, tlhe 
crop was abundant; and where the apples had 
made some progress, it was still less though great- 
ly better than where they hac been left untouched. 
In short, from the time of the flowers appearing, 
and as jong as the leaves continued green, and 
the stems growing, there appeared an advantage, 
from gathering both the flowers and apples ; grad- 
ually diminishing, however, as they approached the 
ultimate period of theirgrowth. I remarked also, 
thatthe stems of the potatoes, in the drills where 
the flowers had been picked off, continued green 
and vigorous, much longer than where they were 
suffered to grow; and also, where the apples were 
gathered at an early period., 

I atthe same. time made trials as to the cffect of 
outting the haum, or shaw, as itis commonly called 
in Scotlaad, in different stages of its growth; all 
of which I found ruinous ; the deficieney of crop 
being in exact proportion to the earliness of thecut- 
ting; with this addition, that the potatocs were ill 
ripened and of a very» bad iquality; while those, 
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whererthe haum had beemdcft, were excellent. I 
also “made a careful’ triak.as to the sdvantage of 
drawing up the earth to the stems, which J, find 
greatly superior to the Pomgeice follow ed by some, 
of only clearing away the weeds, without giving 
them any earth at all. In this last-case, I found 
the crop not only less abundant, but a gréater part 
of the potatoes by being so near the surfage, wert 

without a covering, aid by being exposed to the | 
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up in it, and b 





























f 3 : : 
depredations of vermin and the weather,” 
spoiled. From trials,I also found that no fit 
arises from very early planting, especially of the » 2 
late kinds, as, however early they may be put into | 
the ground, they do not vegetate until a certain pe- 
riod; and in the mean time, are exposed to every 
injury arising from frosty or wet weather whit 
frequently happens in the spring. I this year, 1 
planted some of the late kinds in the beginnin 
July; anda few days since, gathered « crop from 
them, no way inferior to that obtained from those: 
planted in February. 

While I mention this circumstance, I think it of ' 
consequence to state, that all the di Bins i ae 
both of early and late potatoes, may rence bi > 
at least a month earlier, by avery simple process, “)" ~ 
viz : that of putting them in a warm place early in ” 
the spring, allowing the shoots to grow an inch o 
two, and afterwards planting them out, leaving 
top of the shoot nearly upon the surface. By 
management, I have frequently had a good crop 
potatoes, a month or five weeks earlier than I could 
otherwise have obtained it from the same kinds” 
without such attention. yore 
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MEDICAL. 


Prom the Belfast Commercial Chronicles 9f J 
10, 1816. 5 


It is well known that the emperor Napoleon was 
an effective protector of all the arts and the sci- © 
ences, but it is not so generally understood, that, 7 
whenever any important discoyery.was made, in eg 
any branch of art or science,’ fe set ne tintjons Me *, 
on foot to purchase the secret of the invénfion, ~..°% 
with a view to publish itin the Moniteur, not ons ; 
ly for the benefit of France but of the world at” 
large. The remedy for the gout, by Dr. Pradier, | ~ 
was then purchased by Napoleon, at the price of | 4) 
2,500/. sterling, paid from his privateypw'seyand "4° 
the formula was immediately published in the 
Moniteur as follows, take— * 
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Balm of Mecea six.drachms* 
Red Bark one ounce 
Saffron half an ounce 
Sursaparilla one ounce 
Suge one ounce» 


i 
Rectified spirits of wine threepounds: tw 


Dissolve, scparately, the balm of Mccca in I e 
third of the spirits of wine; macerate the rest * 
ihe substances in the remainder, for forty eight 
hours—filter and mix the two liquors. For sé, 
the tincture obtained is mixed with twice or 2 
thrice the quantity of lime-water; the bottle must) 
be shaken, in ordcerto mix the precipitate ettle? 
to the bottom by standing. 4 
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The following isa mode of émploying the reine pe 
. es b “a 

cal, en 

eC: 7% 
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iin 
so as, tole able completely'to surround pa 
affected Gf it be required for both ! 
feetéto the knees, it will take about.thr 
of ed meal, When the a re 
and as hot as the patient can bear if, abGut 
ounces of the™prepared liquor mustbe pour 
qually- over the whol@of eachy Without, its 
imbibed ; the pay affected is then to. be WF 


dy : 

A poultice must be prepared e 
which must be of a good consis » an 
very hot, of the thickness of.a fing@f,on a 

fro 






to prgserggphe heat. 
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at changed every twenty-four hours, sometimes at 
+ “the énd of twelve. 
+ It would be whimsical if the prince regent of 
%. England were to be cured of this tormenting and 
, dangerous disease, by a remedy for which he 
Would be evidently indebted to the public spirit 
and liberality of Napoleon. 
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+ From the Raleigh Star. 


mm & 
Px _On the evening of Monday, 3d inst. I was call- 
» “ed to see Bennitt Watson, of this village, who, it 
was sajd, had been accidentally shot, by Miles 
. Davis, whileédn a squirrel bunt. I found hitn at 
© @ the) distaneé of about 2 mile from his house. 
Thomas Barton, who®8tood, when the gun was 
fired, nearly between Davis and Watson, stated, 
gf Mat upon the firing of the gun, Watson exclaim. 
» ed that he was shot, and immediately fell upon 
his face. They ran to him, and he had still 
stréngth to exclaim, “ | am a dead man.” 
4¢ _ Upon examination, it was found that he was 
“wounded by two shot. One entered between the 
first jointof his right fore finger and passed into 

e palm ofthis hand; the other struck just above 
tis fight bredstwlittle below the middle of the 
Me Second rib‘horizéntally, and passing downward, 
entered the chest between the second and third 
Tibs. | the first sight of him, there was much 
ta TEI! 0 apprehend that the wound was mortal ; 
Re 2: he was so exhausted, that I deemed it pru- 
ént to defer bleeding him until we could get him 
to his house. 
we ~ With considerable difficulty he was conveyed, 
me by fivé’men, on a shéet, to the house, shout two 
; hours from the time at which he had been shot. 
When we arrived there, at 7 o’clock, nature 
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seemed to be making her last efforts. With di?- 
» wit ficulty I took ten ounces of blood. This, so tir 
$%6 from yielding relicf, increased his disposition to 

' puking, which was attended with such exeru- 

Caght ciating pam, that more then once he raised upon 

# «,, his feet, and stood for minutes. Ine half hour I 

* took 16 owuées more of biood; his breathing. 

which before indicated sutiocation, became casi v, 

. and in his next attempt to puke, together with 

ral the contents of his stomach, he ejected, it is 
: r believed, a table spoonful of black clotted blood. 
. His respiration now became still less difficult ; 
but his pain and sickness continued; and he said 

that he could not discover the light of a cancile. 

At half past 11 o’clock I took 16 ounces more of 

blood. He again ejected clotted blood in the | 

same quantity as before ; but was manifestly re- 

lieved in some degree His puking continued 

® during We night, but with less violence. An ac- 
tive.cathartic was given him in the morning; but 

we #28 his pulse, even after its operation, continucd 

/ 1ard and frequently, I took 10 ounces of blood 

“gt halfypast 4.0%clock in the evening. Under the 
aperstigh of thig and a most.salutary catharses he 
‘rested at intervals during the night. On Wednes- 
a. * day, at 60’clock, his puls€was hard, more fre- 
a t, and Stronger than it ever had been. He 
lost 30 oumces meré of blood. The symp- 
f inflammation in the blood were more 
ctly marked than beforeg the pain and sore- 
fiess.in his breast, though very severe before, 
bleeding, were measurably relieved, In the even- 


, ing, atsfour, his pulse being still hard and fre- 
Guent, and his fever increasit _ I took 14 ounces 
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During the night he rested pretty well, except 
as he was interrupted by the operation of a ca- 
thartic. But on Thursday morning at six, as 
there were still prevailing strong symptoms of in 
flammation, he again lost 26 or 28 ounces of 
blood. By this his pulse was reduced, and at 12 
o’clock he had scarcely a symptom of'a fever 
At midnight, however, his fever revived, and on 
Friday morting the symptoms were more alarm- 
ing than ever. Calome!}, salts, and castor oil were 
administered largely before his bowels could be 
moved; and even then the prevailing languor, of- 
fensive breath, and increasing pain to the chest, 
created apprehensions of a most serious nature. 
There was also, upon the smaliest motion of his 
body, a vioient throbbing of the wounded part. 

At half after 5 o’clock in the evening, with 
trembling, [resolved to resort again tothe lancet, 
as the only anchor of hope. He lost 28 ounces 
of blood; and in half on hour turned and lay on 
his left side without pain--which he has not been 
abic to bear before. He grew better—and at half 
past 11 o’clock, as there was still too much ex- 
citement, he ayvain lost 10 ounces of blood; and 
rested pretty well during the night. 

On Siturday morning, ut 6, as his fever had 
again come on, I took from 8 to 10 ounces more 
of blood—and again 8 more in the evening. This 
was followed in two hours by a violent fit of puk- 
lng, in which he cjeeted excrementitiogs matter; 
and tie heat excited in his successive 2* empts to 
puke was almost sufficient to produce suffocation, 
it was found necessary to arrest the puking by an 
opiste; to counteract the inflammatory effects of 
which, and to reserve the action of the stomach, 
a brisk cathurtic of rhubarb and gaimbouge was 
given. 

On Sunday morning, Sth, as the effects of the 


opiate was still prevaling, another cathartic was 


given. Jn the evening, ai 4, his pulse being still 
too strong, } opened a vein, and, to my great 
satisfaction, discovered that the blood had began 
to assume its natural colour—6 ounces only were 
taken. At 10a slight fever prevailed—he lost & 
ounces of blood—15 drops of Jaucanum, in com- 
bination with a gentle aperient, were given. He 
rested well: and at 6 on Monday morning, 10th, 
there were the most encouraging grounds to hope 
for a speedy restoration of his health. 

Tuesday morning 11—Watson is entirely out 
of danger. 

ABNER W. CLOPTON 
Chapel-Mill, June 9. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL. 


CHILLICOTHE, 


_In point of magnificence, is the second town in 
the state of Ohio. It is, and with little exception, 
has been the seat of government for the state, ever 
since its adoption into the union of the states. It 
is situated in the county of Ross, and in lat.39 
deg. 14 min. N. and in lotig. 5 deg. 53 min. west ; 
93 miles east by north from Cincimnati, 45:.sout! 
of Columbus, 54 south west from New Lafeaster. 
The Séjote, whose course is generally south, sud- 





denly changes here to the east, having the town 


on the south side of this bend in the river; at the © 


western extremity of an extensive and beautiful 
plain. The situation of the town is élevated and 


dry; and is overlooked on the west by a sudden 
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elevation, from whose summit, the town and large 
extent of country aréwisible, appearing with a 
beauty, that anearer view would considerably di- 
minish. . 

The town was commenced in 1796, and fro 
that time has risen toa town incorporate with all 
the privileges peculiar to most of our largest ci- 
ties: contains 490 houses and 3000 inhabitants.— 
Three weekly newspapers ure issued in this town, 
viz. Scicto Gazette, Supporter and Weekly Ke- 
corder, all, and each of them, distribuung a res- 
pectable number of papers. Tiicre are four cot- 
ton spinning factories, one moving by water and 
the otherby horses; alsoa rope walk. The num- 
ber of mercantile stores are between thirty and 
forty; from which the stores of the neighboring 
interior are often partially supplicd. Tnere are 
two banks, which have cxtensive negotiations.— 
The principal public buildings are a court house, 
constructed of stone, two mecting houses, a mar- 
ket house and gaol. 

Though this town possesses fewer natural advan. 
tages than many others, it is probably second yi 4 
wealth to Cincinnati only. The navigable advan- 
tages of the place are considerable. The size of 
the river admits large bouts, and in flood tides 
will bear up vessels. ‘These tides occur seldom 
more than twice in the year and a few days only 
each time. Surrounded by a fertile and much 
improved country, tuere is no place in the state, 
and few places in the United States, in which the 
necessary means of subsistence ure so cheap. In 
the townis a motind of considerable elevation, ei- 
thera relict of antiquity, or a sport of naturc.— 
But, as the former is productive of fur the most 
curious theories, and proifers much to fill up tie 
aching void of a mind more inciined to specula- 
tive notions than inference of solid fact, ithas far 
the most numerous advocates. Yet the value of 
the ground has prevailed over this gratification of 
curiosity ; and it has been almost levelled. Should 
the demolition of these monuments of wonder di- 
rect the application, of learning to the solution of 
such of nature’s phenomena, usare accessible thro’ 
the medium of self evident-maxims, their prost’a- 
tion and consequent oblivion would iorm a new 
and acceptable epoch. 

VEVAY. 

This place being, as yet, little known abroad, 
the following particulars will not be uninteresting. 

The town was laid out by John F. Dufour, in 
the fall of the year 1813—the lots were soid at 
— sale on the 16th of November following ; 
vut it remained a forest until the March of 1614, 
about which time a few familics commenced its 
improvement. In the fall of 1814, commissioners 
were appointed by the legislature to select a 
suitable place fur the seat of justice for Switzer. 
land county, who made choice of Vevay and es- 
tablished therein the permanent seat of justice 
for suid county. It is situated on the north-west 
bank of the river Ohio, on ashigh and dry bottom 
(22 feet above the highest freshet) well calculate 
ed to receive a large city—it is about 8 miles a- 
bove the mouth of Kentucky river, 45 miles by 
land from Cincinnati and 70 by water: about 60 
miles by land to Louisville and 80 by water—it 
contains about seventy-five dwelling houses, be- 
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sides shops, &c. &c. a brick court house, about 36 
feet square, stories high, a gaol, schoolhouse, 
g and a brick Market hose 36 by 42 contracted for 
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—it has 8 stores—3 taverns—3 smith shops—3 al 
hatters—1 cabinet maker—2 bukers—1 potter—1 Fs 
windsor chair maker—1 nail factory—-2 shoemak- * 4 
ers—3 taylors—6 master carpenters—3 master : 
stone masons—2 master bricklayers—2 attornie ~ 
3 physicians—1 printing oftice—1 clock aiid > @> 
watch maker—1 tanner—several brick makers. «~») — 
—1 saddler, with anumber of journeymen, &trto Bag F 
each branch—1 carding machine—1 weavers—a » “. 
incorporated literary society, having a circulating, 
library containing near 300 volumns—an incorpo. ‘Ss 
rated seminary, for the benefit of which 9 lots 2 a” 
have been appropriated by the proprietor of the» bi 
town—one lot has been appropriated fer achurch | 
-——un act to incorporate the town was’ passed sat, he Cy 
the last session of the legislature—a post. office” 
was established when the town was first laid off,. 
at which three mails are received weekly, and a /@ ’ 
fouriis will commence running shortly. There is — 
one grist mill within a mile and a half, and.om 
within three miles and a half—and several saw 
mills in tiie neighborhood. es 

The site is not surpassed by any on the Ohio, sae 
having a beautiful view of the river four miles u * 
and eight miles down—the salubrity of the cli- 
mate, the fertility of the adjacent country, which & | 
produces in great plenty and perfection all kinds” 9 
of fruit, particularly the wine erarrs which are, ~ 
raised in such quantities as to produce upwards” 
of 3000 gallons of wine in a season, (the present 
prospect is unusually promising, Mr.Betton 
Switzerland, calculates on making 1000;gallons 
which is retailed at $2 per gallon—its g' ogrape 
calsituation and the natural advantages with which 
it abounds, together with the populatio tol d 


wealth and industry,moral and steady hak 
not fail to render Vevay one of the most considess 
rable towns in the new estate. Almost any trade, 
not above enumerated, will find encouragement, 
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INLAND NAVIGATION.” 


From the Montreal Herald of June 22. 


Amongst the objects which attract public notice 
we were the other day struck with the appearance 
of a handsome Durham Boat of the ordinary size 
or of about 250 barrels burthen; she was not in- 
tended for frcight, but for passengers. She had a 
siibstantial round house, 20 feet in length by 8 in 
width, well fitted up with sides of painted canvass, 
such as stage coaches have; 16 or 20 passengers, 
can be tolerably accommodated in this boat. The 
qucst:on to the master naturally was, fromawhence 
came you ? from Schenectady; no interruption in 
the navigation ? none for an instant, can sea- 
son, we had more than enough of waterfor a much 
larger vessel. eget 

Upon a reference to Mr. Lay’s large map of the # vx: 
state of New-York, published in 1813, we find the 4 ’ 
old portage between Mohawk river at Rome andy’ * 
Wood creek, of about four miles in length, is now ©” 
made navigable by a canal for large barges; so that. Fy. 
the tourist or traveller can leave Scliencctady, are, > 
nve at Montreal, without disembarking, and retutn 
in the sume manner. We make these remarks, Be Be 
circumstance not considered a matter of wond rr. 
the UnitedStates, where scarcely any enterprizeis™ %~ | 
Idoked upon as such; but we certainly do mak Fe: + 
thenf through ayiew of letting our fellow s : 


in Canadaknow how,fatthey are behind their fi 
bors in the impro hents of internal navigatio 
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a country which posscssc. so many natural advan- 
tages. 


mine hundred and ffiy-two packets, steam boats, &c. 
that ply regularly from New York to places on 
sa the north and east rivers, and eastern and southern 
oo ports. 

—— +e 


THE SOUTH-AMERICAN WAR. 


From the Virgin Islands Courier, received at the 

the office of the Freeman’s Journal. 

Torroia, May 27. 

‘First Bulletin of the emancipating army of Vene- 

zuela. 
The expedition from Aux Cayes, planned by the 

Captain General Bolivar, and under the command 

* of Admiral Louis Brion, sailed on the 31st March 
from that port. 

After a very favorable voyage they made the 
Islands Tertigus on the Ist May, and the heights 
of Marguerita the day after, when a topsail sch’s. 
and a brig were descried, whercupon the adiniral 
ordered the squadron, for the purpose of detach- 
ing those vessels from the shore, and to ascertain 
from whence they sailed, to pursue them; this 
being effected, tie line of battle was formed and 
the national flag nailed to the mammast. The 
Commandant followed the brig and schooner, the 
latter béing a better sailer hauled ier wind, when 
the schooners Gen. Marino, Jupiter and Conejo 

chased her, the other vesscls following the admi 
ral in chase of the brig. At 11 the schooner 
Constitution attacked the brig on the larboard 
‘side and the Commandant co-operated on the star- 
“board, the brig making a vigorous defence with 
great guns and musketry ; in a very short time the 
: enemy was dismantled, but continued to resist 
_e with great tenaciousness. At this moment, the ad- 
mifal being wounded, the captain Renato Beluch 
took the command of the Commandantand of the 
squadron. That vessel thereupon, under a dread- 
fulffirc, boarded the enemy, who unavailingly en- 
deavored to repulse us, but our valiant sailors hay- 
ing taken possession of the quarter deck, obliged 
the enemy to retire to the hold, and struck the 
Spanish flag. The captain was found dead in the 
cabin, having received a shot through the head, 
as were also the lieutenant and surgeon; on the 
decks and in the hold there were 42 killed and 31 
wounded, besides anumber who jumped over- 
board and were drowned. The brig is a man of 
*» war, called the Intrepido of fourteen 8 pounders, 
“~~ amongOwhich were. six brass culverins, and she 
had on board 140 men, her commander was lieut. 
of the Iglesia frigate. 

At 5. P. M. after exchanging a few broadsides, 
the schooner struck her colors to the General Ma- 
rino just as the latter was in the act of boarding 
her; the captain was badly wounded, and we 
found 16 of the men killed anc wounded. Sheisa 
king’s schooner, called the Rita, mounting one 
long 18 on « swivel, two 24 pound carronades, and 
2 double fortified 18 pounders, with a crew of 90 

men, her commander was second lieutenant of the 
frigate Mateo Campo. 

On our side there were only on board the Coms 
mandant 7 killed and 8 wounded, among the. for- 
mer was that brave officer Barthelemi. The Ge- 
peral Marino had two men slightly wampded, 
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Longworth’s new directory contains a list of 
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The admiral, and captain Beluch conducted 
themselves in this day’s battle with all that brave, 
ry and ability which were justly to be expected 
from their judgment and valor, and the captain 
general, highly satisfied therewith, has raised the 
former to the rank of admiral, and the latter to 
that of captain. The officers and the crews en- 
gaged in the actions, acquitted themselves in a 
most satisfactory manner, and the remainder re- 
gretted their not having met with any enemy to 
combat with. 

The events of this day have terminated the 


| blockade of the north side of this island, the only 


forces which supported it having fallen into our 
hands, which would have been the case with as 
many as might have attempted to oppose us. 
Head-Quarters, North City of Marguerrita, 3d 
May, 1816. 
SANTIAGO MARINO, Maj. Gen. 


The second bulictin of the emancipating army of 
Venezuela, 

Gives an account of the flattering reception the 
squadron met with at the North City, and of the 
visit paid them by Gen. Arismendi It also states 
that the royalists evacuated the place on the 2d 
inst. With such precipitancy, that they left their 
arms wnd provisions, and our wartiors oceupied 
all their posts on the 3d, without firing a musket. 
The city of Assumption presents a melancholy 
spectacle of desolation; the royalists have not 
left one stone above another; every building has 
been consumed by fire. 

Ou the 6th, the independent squadron com- 
menecd the blockade of Pampatar. The enemy 
were fortifving themselves, but would soon have 
to choose the alternative of submitting or perishing. 

HH. Q. North City of Margueriat, 8th May, 1816. 

SANTIAGO MARINO, Maj. Gen. 
Purraperputa, July 10. 

The following official news, received by the 
Maccdonian, proves completely the falsity of the 
accounts lately published of General Morillo’s 
defeats. 


Oficial accoviis of the capture of Santa 
capital of New Grenada. 
Cantracena, June 2, 1816. 

Ilis excellency the Governor and Captain Ge. 
neral of the kingdom, Don Francisco de Montalvo, 
has just received the following official despatch 
from his excellency, Don Pablo Morillo, com- 
mander in chief of the expeditionary army : 

Most excellent Sir,—The King’s troops, under 
the orders of Colonels Don Miguel de la ‘Terre 
and Don Scbastion de la Calzada, entered the 
capital of this vice kingdom of the 6th of this 
month; and the insurgents with their pretended 
government, and the remains of their bands, are 
flying in terror in every direction. Some of the 
ignoraut people who have suffered themselves to 
be seduced, are now undeceived, desert, and re- 
turn to their homes. 

In a very short time the whole of this country 
will be entirely pacified, which has suffered so 
much from the excesses of a few wretches, headed 
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by foreigners and by some emigrants from Car- 
raccas, who have never had any other object in 
view, but that of robbery and plunder which they 
have practised every where. : 

“I communicate the foregoing magn esnes to 
your excellency, for your,satisfucti@m and infor- 
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mation, and for that of the faithful inhabitants of 
the tranquil provinces. 
God preserve your excellency many years. 
Head-quarters at San Gil, 17th May, 1816. 
(Signed, ) PABLO MORILLO. 
To his excellency 
Don Francisco de Montalvo. 





Every scrap of intelligence from South America 
js interesting. Every friend of liberty feels anxious 
for the success of the patriot army, now engaged in 
rescuing that immense and interesting continent 
from the grasp of Spanish tyranny. The vice roy- 
alty of Buenos Ayres, consisting of several pro- 
vinces on the river Plate, or as the Spanish call it 
Rio de la Plata, is the only section of that country 
which may be considered as having completely ef- 
fected a revolution, and established a settled form 
of government. The government is distinctly 
known by the appellation of the United Provinces 
of Plata river. From these provinces many expe- 
ditions have already emanated for the object of con- 
quest, or of aiding their brother patriots in other 
provinces. The following memorandum of the 
provinces which compose the government of Buenos 
Ayres, is from a gentleman of the first respecta- 
bility and intelligence, a native of South Carolina, 
now in South America. Additional information, 
and observations elucidatory of the objects and the 
resources of the contending parties may be expect- 
ed in some other number of the Cambden Gazeite. 

Spanish American territories are usually divided 
into vice royalties, intendencies and districts; the 
vice royalty of Buenos Ayres, now the united pro- 
vinces, consist of the following intendencies and di- 
stricts, viz. 


Intendencies. Capital and Lat. No. of Districts. 
Buenos Ayres, Buenos Ayres, 34 34S. Four. 
Chaquisica, La Plata, Four. 
Paragua, Assumption, 25 16 Five. 
Potosi, Potosi, 19 28 Six. 
La Paz, La Paz, 16 50 Seven. 
Cochabamba, Oropesa, 17 00 Four. 
Cordova, Cordova, 31 15 Two. 
Salta, Salta, 24. 30 Six. 


The inhabitants of the above thirty-eight di- 
stricts are estimated at 1,200,000. 
| Cambden Gazette. 


a 
STATE OF FRANCE. 


Extract of a letter, dated Paris, May 15. 

* We are entirely left to conjecture as to the 
occurrences taking place at Grenoble. The only 
tidings we might expect would be from persons 
arriving from that quarter, and that means of com- 
munication is not guarded against with less vigi- 
lanee than the former. The inferencestobe drawn 
from the statements in the public prints, in which 
all are exercising their ingenuity, you can draw for 
yourselves. Reports of more or less doubtful au- 
thority on this point 1 will abstain from giving you. 
All papers coming from the departments are now 
submitted to the inspection of the police before 
their delivery. This regulation formerly applied 
only to foreign journals. 

“The spirit manifested in Dauphiny appears 
to have diffused itself throughout the east 
France, and even in other quarters, At Besancon, 
the state prisomers, who are incalculably numer- 
us, rose lately ad broke loese frem their confine- 
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ment; several of them were, however, retaken, 
the rest secreting themselves in the houses of the 
inhabitants, or taking refuge in the neighboring 
mountains. <A considerable display of military. 
force, which happened to be stationed there, alone 
prevented this rising from becoming general 
The disturbance, such as it was, was with great’ 
difficulty quelled. 

“Throughout Burgundy and Bourbonnais, symp- 
toms of commotion have appeared. At Nismes, 
the religious and political feuds have revived, and 
the two parties are in arms against each other, 
Even the loyalty of Marseilles is found to be shak- 
en; from good private authority I learn that the 
duc d’Havre, who arrived there with a body of the® 
royal guard, to reccive the Sicilian princess at her 
landing, met with a most indifferent reception. 
The fact is, the commercial prospects of that city 
have been blighted, and that they whom these 
prospects had estranged from the common intéer- 
ests of their country, now participate in the gene- 
ral feeling. From Rennes, government are under- 
stood to have received intelligence of an alarming 
nature, which they carefully withhold from the 
public. Private accounts describe Ardennes like- 
wise, Mezicres in particular, in a state of insur- 
rection, 

“Of Paris we can speak more preciscly. The 
uneasiness of the court is indescribable. The 
palace at night may be said to exhibit the aspect 
of a camp or of a besieged place. A double line jy» 
of guards surround itonall sides. Patroles of gen- 
darmerie and national guards are met reeonnoit-% 
ring in every strect. The coffee houses are clear- 
ed of their company at cleven o’clock by these in- 
specting patroles, and persons found out. much , 
after that hour are taken into custody. Therand 4 
prevost, the marquis de Messey, visits thé coffee 
houses and places of public resort himself, wrap) 
pedup ina great coat, which, after listening to. 


H the conversation of partics, he suddenly thro 


open, displaying his ins‘ ynia of office; and then 
delivers up to his sgents, always at hand, those 
whose language he deems seditious. He a few 
days since stopped three gentlemen onthe Boule- 
vard in the open day, enquired their names, their 
pursuits, and the motives of connexion between 
them, and upon obtaining satisfactorysanswers, © 
suffered them to continue their walk. Three per- 
sons cannot be seen warmly engaged in conver- 
sation without awakening the attention of the ». 
police. ‘a 

“ What heightens the perplexity of the court, ¥, 
is, that they distrust all around them M. det es, 
who was so violently and frequently assailedam the 
house of deputies, is still undermined p An- 
gouleme party. In a fit of disgust, he a few 
days since offered his resignation, which the king 
declined, recommending him however, a less le- 
nient system for the future.—“ Since a reign of 
clemency,” said his majesty, “cannot touch the 
hearts of my subjects, I will arm myself with in- ~ 
flexible severity.” ; 

“ A scene of bloodshed, indeed, may be expeet- 
ed, should things take a:favorable turn for:the 
royal cause. The people@ontinue famished for : 
news. The literary cabinets are constantly filed, 
The Puptiee papers are sought for and read with “~~ 


eagerness, the issue of our debates in parli 
ment are lookedfor with anxious solicitude. » 


‘Were you here at thagerie’ which prece 
the memorable 20th of March, 1815? If you 
+ « 
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were, you can form an exact idea of the state of 
the public mind at this moment.” 


[Remarks of the London Star—Although we 
somctimes lay before our readers private letters 
from Paris, we are far from believing them en- 
titled to full confidence—and for the plainest rea- 
son, the public funds still maintaining their price 
—and to us it appears impossible that public cre- 
dit could be maintained were the public peace or 
internal tranquillity’in imminent danger. The 
gossip of private Ictters serves, however, to ex- 
hibit a picture of public manners, and not unfre- 
quently to direct attention to objects which, in the 
present state of the French press, we must other- 
wise remain in perfect ignorance of.] 

Several regiments of British troops which had 
been ordered home from France, have received 
counter-orders, and several corps had been put in 
motion. 

In several provinces in France and about Paris 
the eternal partisans of troubles and revolutions, 
have spread a report, that in the month of May a 
new revolution would bresk out in that unhappy 
kingdoni. Severe measures are taken to repress 
this audacity. 

Numerous emigrations are daily taking place 
from this country to America. There are about 12 
American ships now nearly ready to sail for the 
United States ; and the whole of them are provid- 
ed with passengers, consisting of mechanics, and 
persons brought up to agriculture. Some of the 


» ships in question have agreed to take as many as 


9 


me 
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80, others 50, on board. For their passage each 
person is to pay 10/. and find himself Some say 
the American government, in the end, are to be the 

paymasters. [This is bestowing wisdom without 
discretion indeed !} 





Extract of a letter from Bordeaur, to the editor of 
? pe the:Bostun Patriot, dated in May last. 


Though I stated to you jn my last, that the wire- 
edge of party animosity was wearing off against 
us, Iain obliged now to state the contrary. The 
hatred of this government and their adherents is 
too apparent to go unnoticed. Enclosed is a 
piece,” a tissuc of the most barefaced falsehoods, 
which appeared against us a few days ago, Said to 
have been inserted at the request of the governor 
of this district, one count Loverdo, a Greek by 
Dirth. This man is from the Ionian Isles, possess- 
ing no virtues or qualifications whatever. He 's 
what the French call asabre man. That isto say 
noted Only for the strength of his arm, and his 
dextefity at killing on the field of battle. He en- 
tered Napoleon’s army in a low grade, and rose to 
the rank of colonel, where he remained, as that 
experienced general well knew he had no talents 
for any thing higher. On the arrival of the Bour- 
bons, he took their side from pique—saved the 
le of the duke d’Angouleme, called now the 

o of the South—and for that has been natura- 
zed a Frenchman, and raised to the grade of gen- 
eraliand count... It was he who said in his infam- 
ous Fetter to our consul, condemning the three- 
colored flag hoisted here by thotightlessness on 


board the sch. Kemp, “that the tri-colored flag 


could not exist innocently on board an American 


"ta el, unless the government of the United States 


Ped formed an alliance with the xunaway from 


* This piece wasthe phillipie of ‘J. B. Al of Bordeaux, 
in reply oa former letter egpewe ve ‘ 
‘ ‘al , . 
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the island of Elba.” ‘Thisis the Governor of Bor- 
deaux,'a man who has acquired celebrity from no 
other cause than that of having stained his sword 
in the blood of every party. He is as open-mouth- 
ed against our government and country, as he is 


Nulgar and illiterate in his conversation. 


I saw of late, mone of our federal papers an as- 
sertion, that it was not true that the French go- 
vernment prevented English guzettes from com- 
ing to France. You may tell that editor, that 
tiey are formally prohibited; and what is 
more, that the French government have lately 
complained to the king of Holland, against the 
printers in that country, and you will find that 
Mr. Hyde de Neuville will try to regulate your prese 
also. These lights must be extinguished; ‘they 
are too strong for the vision of Royalists. 

———— 
BONAPARTE. 

Napoleon Bonaparte has been a man of great 
talents, and of great success; but history will 
not call him a great man. His views were bound- 
iess, his deeds stupendous, but his feelings were 
Narrow. When guiding the actions of other men 
1€ Was magnificent; in his own personal conduct 
he was always mean. 

The first passion of his soul was ambition, and 
the first quality of his mind audacity; but the 
former was weakened and the latter controlled 
by the basest selfishness; and the union of both 
can in him be hardly called by a better name than 
reslessness. The French revolution was the na- 
tural element of such a man. 

A few days before he sct out on the Russian in- 
vasion, he said to the deputation just then return- 
ed from the Pope at Savona, “ when I have 
finished what I am now about, and one or two 
other projects which Ehave in my mind, I shally 
settle the Pope’s affairs—there shall be twenty, 
Popes—and every one shall have his own”? 

The impossibility of quiescence has been the 
main-spring of his fortune and his fate. Con- 
queror of lialy and idol of France, he was still 
unsatisfied. Egypt conquered, he must attempt 


Syria—but the dull difficulties or sullen successes , 


of the desert wearied him, and he hastened back 
to France. New wars begun and ended with a 
flash of lightning—First Consul—sole Consul— 


Consul for ten ycars—for life—Emperor on : 
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of Italv—Protector of Germany—Mediator © 
of Switzerland—Sovereign of Holland and Arbi- 
ter of Europe—he could not rest. Then followed 
the Spanish paroxysm of his madness, and a new" 
German war, and a Prussian war, and a Polish 
war, ald a Russian war, and Moscow with all its 
consequences, Elba, Watcrloo, and St. Helena. 
Extreme agitation is the basis of his existencés= | 
motion is his repose—he lives in a hurricane, Sate | 
tens, as he himself said, on anxiety and care, al 
thrives when the rest of nature dwindles or per- 
ishes. 

Such he was by nature—education would ope- 
rate but little on such a mind. He was, says M. 
de Prudt, and a hundred other authorities, su- 
premely ignorant. He is said to have been a good | 
mathematician—it never could be discovered from 
his method of argument. He read often but lit- 
tle; he genes. through a book like « child 
looking, for pictures, and except Michiaval and 
Ossian, he despised all literatures - Miss Williams 
says, rather absurdly, that she loved him becayse 
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he loved Ossian, and that he loved Ossian for his 
description of battles. This is but a poor ex- 
planation; what Napoleon valued in Ossian, was, 
not his wretched skirmishes, but the vague, the 
dark—the union of natural and supernatural facts 
and fancies, in which his own mind delighted. 

* But his instinctive fondness for Machiayel and 
Ossian is not more characteristic than his deep 
and undisguised hatred of Tacitus. It was singu- 
jar to hear Napolean Bonaparte, in the face of tie 
world, justifying Tiberius and censurimg his his- 
torian. 

He was incapable of any application that re- 
quired repose, and considered as fit only for or- 
dinary men, the usual modes of acquiring know- 
ledge—accordingly, of France, the country with 
which he was best aequainted, he knew, savs M. 
de Pradt, neitiier the men nor things, and those 
who travelled with him were astounded at the 
sublime ignorance on ordinary subjects which he 
ever dispiayed in the perpetual flow of his volu- 
bility. His harangues (they could not be called 
conversations) were eternal; and all his sagacity, 
his invention, and his genius, he frequcatly fell 
into the most common places, ran round and 
round the most tiresome and common place re- 
petitions, and a good thought or happy expres- 
sion became a fund of talkativencss for hours and 
days together. 

Of the arts, which he protruded rather than 
protected, he knew nothing, or next to nothing. 
Of painting he scarcely concealed his contempt, 
and could not conceal his ignorance; of sculp- 
ture and architecture he knew as little; «nd his 
taste in both was miserable but he loved them 
because they were splendid, difficult, and lasting: 
they flattered by the size or duration of their 
subjects the immensity of his ambition. The py- 
ramids and the parthenon would equally gratify 
his taste, if they were equally old; but he would 
think the pyramid a more beautiful object than 
the parthcnon 4y two thousand years. When M. 
Denon was once expatiating to hin on the merits 
of a picture, and happened to drop the word im- 
mortal, “how long,” interrupted Bonaparte, “may 
a picture last?” © about six hundred years!” 
“ Bah!” cried he, “ there’s a fine immortality !” 

In truth, Bonaparte valued no work of art but as 
it was monumental, and then only when monu- 
mental of himself. The Apollo at Rome or the 
Venus at Florence were mere stones in his eves; 
they became animated only when, at Paris, they 
told their admirers that Napoleon h d brought 
them thither. He forgot that they also would tell 
of the bad taste and rapacity which had removed 
them. 
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€tremes; and of extremes absolutely contradict- 
| Ory: a hero and a coward; and it is déubtful in 
, which he wag greater. Conqueror of Austerlitz, 

. Wagram, ant Jena: from. Egypt, Smorgonie, 
(> Leipsic, and Waterloo, an infumous@escrter; he 
e@udaciously invaded France with Six hundred 
men, and fled from it in dismay, when he might 
still have commanded an hundred thousand: he 
had overturned councils, senates, and- directories: 


had ‘curbed an@manacled the whole French na- 
tion; had overthrown halfthe kingdoms of Eu- 


rope; yet he submitted, without an effort, to b 


ignominiously shackled and exiled by the single 
I In action he was a gi- 
ant, but in suffering a pe and he whe had co- 


hand.of General Becker. 
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He was, as M, de Pradt truly says, 2 man of 


po ' 


vered the world with mourning, was never known 
to shed a tear, till he cried, more for fear than 
vexationg when his toy sceptre was broken. M. @ - 
de Houfffers long ago caiied him “ the night-mare ~ 
of the world;”’ but the chevalicr could got then, 
have known the whole truth of his owm expres- ~ 
sion, noreaave foreseen that the world would, one 
day, shake. it off, and worder at the terror which *% 
so wretched and contemptible a phantom had in- 9 
spied. 

Of what is usually termed feeling, he had none, 
but for iumself: he never felt citiier pity or love. 
His mother, when she wished to praise him, used 





a 
to say, that he had feeling enough to wish that he He 
had more. ‘ Pour le ceur,” said she,  Nano-” < 
leon aurait bien volutu en avoir: but Napoleon « ot. 
himseif rejected this half praise, and on morethan , 
one occasion, honestly confessed, * qu’il avait ley 2 
caur a la tete,” an expression as forcible, charac- wi ge. 


teristic, and’ satani¢al, us ever we recollect to have % 6 
met. One of those sugacious doctors, called cra- 5% 
uiologists, who, when they know a man’s charac- &< 
ter by his actions, can afierwards discover it by yp: 
the shape of his head; found in Bonaparte’s the 
organs of the tiger and the peacock—cruel and 
climbing ; a judgment equally pronounced by the 
just and the witty description that was given of % 
him, as  Stobespierre a cheval.? ; ye : 
His manners, habiis, and language, exhibited * . 9 9) 
the same contradictions as his mind; his language 
was a mixture of oracular sublimity, andlow vul¥, 
garity; we should blush to repeat the instances’ 
We could select of the latter. He was, Dy fits, so 
liberal and so sordid, that the Archbishop says, 
“‘ avarice and munificence each yheld a,string of 
his purse.’ His manners and habits yaeillated 
between majesty and meanness," He insu ed, with . 
gratuitous ferocity,.the tenderest sex,)and yet 
took Jessons on depoertment froméan actor; and he, 
is said to have envied equally Alexander his em- 
pire, and Talma the applause of the parterre. On 4 
that famous night, when he endeavouted to rally , 
his fugitive troops at Fontainebleau, and to throw ‘ 
himself into Paris, to continue the struggle for 
the empire of the world, he lost his time and his 


o> 


health in a filthy amour, And the evening be- » ts 

fore he left Paris for the last time, when, as Migs tg 
rune * di. % 

Williams says, one would have supposed that lis ; 

thoughts were occupied with contemplations suit- 2 

ed to the solemnity of his situation, he employed "i 


himself in procuring and packing up tapes,cam-" 2), 


bries, and perfumery, for his translantic voyage} 9 

In short, this man, displaying in his alternate@s 
extravagancies, all that is most noble and*most ~~ 
vilc in human nature; the greatest majesty of 
sovercignty, and the boldest decision of com- , or. 


mand, with the most ignoble subterfuges, and the 
most dastardly pusillanimity; Listening through 
key holes for evidence on which to detlirone mo- 
narchs, and uniting the audacity of Tamer! 
with the arts of a waiting-woinan—exhibits, 
use M. de Pradt’s lively expression, @ species 
Jupiter-Scapin, which had not before appeared on 


the stage of the world. 
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‘ ; Bartimonts July op 2 
Our fellow. citizens and other merchants estab-»- 
lished in ican teade at Bordeaux, feelings 
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been treated by the Anglo French faction in that|j articles on the internal ailairs of Hayti; and fur- 
city, presented him with an address; the follow-|| nish indications of a fixed resolution in its monarch 
ing copy of which has been handed us by afriend:}| and subjects to live free and independent, or 

4 Bourraux, Jan. 29, 1816. perish in defending their rights. These papers 

















































WILLIAM LEE, Esq. are constant in representing Petion (who governs 

Consul of the United States of America, at Bor-\{im another part of the island, and who is a mulatto) 
jn ; asan enemy to thé freedom of the biacks—as be- @& 

Sin—Your fellow-gitizens afid others concerned |} "8 the tool of France and desirous of returmipg 

in the American t to Bordeaux, have seen, || Under her ‘dominion :—and as capzble of every 


with indignation, an attempt to defume your pub- |] SPecies of crime and dissimulation. On the other 
lic and private character, by some base wretch. hand they exhibit King Henry (Christophe) as the 
Having witnessed both your official and private |} Pattern of every royal excellence ;—as resolved 

« deportment, in the most difficult and trying times, to maintain the Independence of Hayti—to court 
‘Wit is with pleasure we sieze this occasion to testi-|j the commerce and friendship of all nations—to 
fy the purity of both. The ready protection you || ©X¢rcise towards them a strict impartiality ;—to 
Rave always ufforded us, the talent und zeal With patronize the arts and humanity i. and make his 
which you have defended the rights of your fellow || k™Sdom and reign respected for its strength, re- 
Citizens, do great credit to yourself and honor to |] Sources, and love of justice. He has a place in the 
the government you represent, and it ought to be mountains, about 18 miles from the Cape, which 

a satisfaction to you to know that you have no|f!* Strongly fortified, in which are constantly kept 
enemies among the friends of our country. immense quantities of munitions of war, and pro- 
* These, sir, are the sentiments we entertain to- |] YiSi0ns. He its now building villages around his 
-wards you, and yourhighly respectable family, palaces, which can be protected by its powerful 

, permit us to add, that the author ofthis weak and baticries. His troops amount to nearly 30,000, 
infamous lible needs only to be known to receive well disciplined, armed and paid. ‘The affuirs of 
his just reward, the execration of all good men. the kingdom appear to be as well conducted as in 
We are, with great respect and esteem, your the best organized government inthe world. The 


friends and fellow-citizens. King resides constantly in his palace of Sans 
[Signed by the gallant Col. Fenwick, and 67 respec« Souci. . ‘ 
"3 Fs : The last paper contains an account of the arri- 
table Frenchtand American merchants and o- | the P wire Ser rE = 
thers in Bordeanx, whose names we omit to insert, ah at : 1€ Cape of onc of ! ction s Lieut. Colonels; 
" lest it might subject them to the malignant perse- the Chevalier Jean Louis) having surrendered 


himself to King Henry and claimed his protec- 
tion. He was graciously received ;—admitted to 
the grade of Colonel in the household troops of 
the black King, and his family amply provided 
for. He represented the tyranny and cruelty of 
Petion as excessive ; and enumerated the officers 
who had recently been put to death by him.” Lit- 
tle credit, however, ought to be attached to the 
reports of tale-bearers. 

The Huytian Gazettes bear the motto, “ Liberty 
Independence, or Death”? The King’s arms on 
them do not vary much from those of England ;— 
having two Lions rampant:—The motto on the 
garter, is God my Right, and my Sword.” The 
escutcheon bears a Phenix, with the motto, “JZ 
rise from ashes.” 

We believe it does not comport with the pacific 
policy of Louis 18th to attempt the subjugation of 
St. Domingo. 

Translations for the Centinel. 
Carr-Henny, Feb. 8. 

We have great satisfaction in announcing, that 
. ; “e , We this day enjoy the blessing of Vaccination; 
eed byte cmamititicen taivrance. yeti ting. and that we need no longer dread the ravages in* 

ids enue to, @ a . , aes f the | Ou" Warm country of that insatiable scourge, the 

ground in these trying times in spite of the Small Pox 

am opposition of the contending parties, and protect- . : 
i. ed as in the midst of every species of insult and 
iat hate doeshonorto ourcountry. The Roy- 


cutions of the royal and English factions in France. 
— 
Extract of the Editor, dated at 
La Rochelle, 13th May, 1816. 

_ ©Hexny Wirses, Esq. of Baltimore, a very wor- 
thy man, having been named Consular Agent for 
Nantz, the Prefeet of that Department wrote the 
minister of Affairs to know if he would acknow- 
r ledge himas such. The Duke of Richlieu answer- 
ed that the political opinions of Mr. Wilson were 
such as not to permit his exercising the functions 
ef Consul. The cause of this decision is simply 
this. Mr. Wilson was highly taxed, and out of all 
proportion to the other merchants, on the roll for 
the war contributions and having: dared to resist 
~ this revolting injustice, not only in the principle 
but in the amount his “ political opinions do not 
suit this government.” L wonder how the political 
opinions of Mr. Gallatin will suit? Full as well 

perhaps as Mr. Hyde de Neuville’s with us. 
“Our Consul at Bordeaux is about leaving that 
city. He is just what an American Consul ought 


Mr. Prince Saunders, lately arrived from Lon» ~ 
don, has brought out the Vaccinedfluid ; with au- 
thentic documents from Mr. Moore, the Director-_, 
General of Vaccination in England, for its uses 
Mr. Saunders has already vaccinated the children» 
in the palace of Sans Souci ; and His Majesty has!” 
directed all the physicians of Hayti to take in?” , 
F h nation! Dem. P structions from him on the subject. _ He has also 
a o nagemy errs tee ordered, that establishments be made in all 
; sa parishes for the effectual vaccination of all the m+» 
BAYTL habitants liable to the infection of Small Pox. 
Haytian papers have been received at Boston to#j We are informed, on good authority, that we 
the 24th of May. , “Hare indebted forthis great blessing, under God, 
i Theysare principally filled with wellwritten# to the virtuous Mr. erforce, the venerable fa- 
¥Y bs 
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s hate him most sincerely and the Anglo-Fac- 
= “on at Bordeaux have heaped upon him every 
. species of abuse on account of his _ political 
pamphlet, and thé high consideration he enjoys 
among his countrymen, and patriotic part of the 
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ther of the abolition of the Slave Trade. This 
great man—whose labours are all directed to the 
promotion of human happiness—when he learned 
that Vaccination had not been introduced. mto 
Hayti, expressly engaged Mr. Prince Saunders, 
who was then on the point of embarking—to sus- 
pend his voyage, in order to gain instruction in 
the art of Vaccination, for the sole purpose of in- 
troducing the blessing into Hayti. 





STATISTICAL. 
London, April 20. 
NATIONAL DEBT OF ENGLAND. 
At the revolution, 1688, the national 
. debt amounted to 
Increased during the reign of King 


1. 2,645,000 
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season, except gold mines—they would quickly-de- 
moralize the habits, and then subvert the virtue and 
industry of the people. 

The following article, cépied from a Richmond 
paper, we, think worthy of notice: 

‘** A Newburyport paper states, that Mr. Bole 
has found, néar Parker’s river, in Newbury, 2a 
piece of mineral substante, which appears, by ex- 
periment, to be the genuine Asbestos.* We well 
recollect in 1794, seeing several large piecesof As- 
bestos onan island in Parker’s river, the filaments 
of some of which were nearly three inches inlength. 


It was then said, that the island contained large, 


quantities. In 1800, about 15 miles from Balti- 
more Asbestos was found, some of which were near- 
ly four inches in length. It was used for the wick 





























“William UL. 15,700,000 || of a lamp in Baltimore, but, though unconsumed, 
Dexby Queen Anne, 37,700,000 |] the flame was much more dim than that from a 
Amount of the debt at the accession cotton wick. Pliny says, that cloth made of it was 
of George'l. 54,145,000 |] used by the ancients for a shroud to the ashes ot, 
Do, of George II. $2,092,900 |] the dead. A napkin, 24 inches vine costs in” 
Do. of George III. 146,180,844 || China, 170 dollars. The royal society in England Pe 
Decrease during the peace, 10,739,793 || has a piece of this cloth, 12 inches by 5 which hase» ¥ 
‘ ————— |} bcen_ washed by burning it red hot. It lost in thus’ 
The debt prior to the American war, burning, 3 grains each time,” fe! ia 
1776, 135,943,051 || [The editor recollects of having seen ar of 
Increase by that war, 102,541,819 this mineral, exhibited by a farmer in Fishkill, in al 
—__ || the state New-York, in the year 1805, who said he 
Amount of the debt in 1623, 238,484,170 |] had obtained it on the side of the mountain, and 
Decrease during the peace, 4,751,261 || that there was aconsiderable quantity ,of it at that 
je place. From recollection, no doubt is entertained 4 
Debt at the commencement of the first ofits being the genuine Abestos.] os 
French war, 1795, 233,733,602 || *Ashestoy, a sort of silky fossil stone, which may be split int 
Increase by that war, 527 469,668 | a ictal Mak te Sean ep a 
€ able fire, 
Amount of the debt in 1801, 561,203,277 . ' 
Increase during the peace, 40,207,803 Danville, ( Pa.) June 27, 1816. 3 dy, 
f Ses “ann VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 
Debt at the commencement of the se- A sas dileete: titan ein din th 
"cond French war, 1803, 631/401 a0 ee eee en nnad wae umetteaett 
Increase by that war, ’ 341,784,087 ship of Mifflin, in this county. The mine 1s said ta a 
be very extensive, and the ore rich. .It is said to 
943,195,951 be richest mine ever discovered in this ¢ountry. € 
Amount of the debt redceméd by the ——a 
sinking fund, since 1785, 236,832,712 Cantisvt, (Penn.) July 3. 
THE LOCUSTS. 
Amount of debt in 1813, 706,394,239 In Mr. Poulson’s paper of the 26th of June,a 4 
In a morning print the national debt for 1815 |] writer who takes in hand to describe the Locust, ~ 
is stated at 792,000,000 pounds sterling.—Surely |} says, that in 1796 we were visited. by an immense 
that statement must be incorrect: for as the na-|] number of Locusts. “At that time, (says he) I 
tional debt of Great Britain amounted to the sum | remember it was stated, that this speeies of Locust 4 
shy of 706,394,259 pounds sterling in 1813, and to}! visited us in every seventeenth year, and after re- 
¥€ this amount must be added the following items: maining « few weeks, buried themselves in the ” 
tn January, 1815, the outstanding exchequer bills} earth. The trees and fences were covered with 
amounted to 57,941,703 pounds. The unpaid de- |} their shells, from whichthey had extricated them- 
mands of the Peninsula war, and also the third || selves soon after their appearance, and on their 
q French war at least fifty millions more; so that departure, the earth Was perforated with thou- “ 
: the debt of the nation, for 1815, must have been |} sands of holes, about a fourti part of an inch in . 
4 ‘ eight hundred and fourteen millions, three hundred}\ diameter, thro’? which they had descended, as_it 
and thirty-five thousand, nine hundred and nine}| was said, to their place of retreat, where th *} 
$ &  pounds—or, in federal currency, three thousand six || spent the remainder of the period of seventeem b 
* ; hundred and etghteen millions, nine hundred and years.” 7 
| ‘ eight thousand, eight hundred and seventy-nine dol- I only mean to relate what I/know from person- 
. i lars, fifty-nine cents. al observation, with respect tothe manner which . 
, ' the Locusts first make their appearance, and also 
‘ . ASBESTOS. their manner of retreat, whjch is very different, 
»® As the country becomes more populated, the || from that given by the writer above alluded to, 
“more its natural resources and advantages will be }| who says that after remaing a few weéks they bu- 
known, and brought into active and useful ser-|} ried themselves in the earth, and after their de- 
viee. At present, we only allude to the mines Partang. the earth was perforated with thousands Ta, 


and mineralsiof North Amefica. 
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We hope that}pof ho 
‘very, sort of mineral will be disegvered in due! holes were perforated as they came up out of the 





Now the fact is, these thousands of 
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¢arth. I well remember, when a boy, my father 
lived in a cabin with an earthen floor, which was 
as hard as it could be made with clay mortar, thro’ 
this they came in abundance, and seemed to ar- 
rive as soon at the face of the earth, as those that 
came through a softer soil: they were all covered 
with a brown shell. Being young, 1 was curious 
to observe their motion—in the evening, my bro- 
ther and I stepped afew paces from the cabin, 
and saw them crawling up the bushes, where they 


fastened themselves and began to creep out of 


their shells, which opened on their back, between 
their wings; when they came out of their shell, 
they were as white as tallow, and in the morning 
the bushes were hanging full of them by the two 
fore feet, as much like candles on rods, when drip- 
ping, as any thing I have ever scen, and as white 
and soft, as when they came out of their shell; but 
nearly as large as ever they grew, being swelled 
to about double the size that they were while con- 
fined. In this situation they hung all that day in 
the sun, and against evening were turned nearly 
to their natural color; and the day following, were 
ableta creep about, and began to fly; they were 
very plenty that season, more so than | ever re- 
membeF to have seen them, though it is about fif- 
ty years since, and J have seen at least three years 
of the locustssince. As to the precise number of 
years between their appearance, it seeins a little 
uncertain, but the time within the last fifty vears 
has been about. 13, 14, or 15 years between each 
time of their return. Now to return to the pro- 
gress that they make when they come to maturi- 
ty; the only loss we sustained, though the grain 
was almost covered with them, was in destroying 
great many branches of young apple trees, as 
they do with other tender branches, by depositing 
their eges in them, which in a few weeks disup- 
pear, but in what way I know not; this [ know, 
that the next time they came, they rose out of the 
rround, no other where than about the place that 
trees or bughes stood when they had formerly been 
here, and “you might nearly know the space the 
tree covered, by the holes the locusts came out 
of. After they deposit their eggs, many of them 
rot away in their hinder parts, so as to making 
holes in the ground at this tnme, is out of the 
question ; but from the egys disappearing in a 
short time, an@-the locusts coming out of the 
ground only where they had trees or bushes to 
deposit their eggs in, IT am inclined to believe, 
that like all other insects they are produced from 
the seed of the former gencration. Many things 
have been said as to their depth in the earth, one 
thing is certain, they have been dug out of cellars, 
the year before they came out, scveral feet below 
the surface, in the same form and size, as when 
they come outof the ground. 


EDUCATION. . 
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Thursday evening, June 27, was’ a proud one 
for-Richmond, says the Enquirer. The corné? 
stone of the Lancastrian school house was laid 
amidst an immense concourse of citizens, ac- 
companied by the free masons and a fine band 
of music. 

The plate embedded in the corner, stone, bears 
the following inscription on the one side : 


* [No. 20. 
‘THIS EDIFICE, 


CALLED THE 
LANCASTRIAN SCHOOL, 
IS DEDICATED TO 
The Elementary Principles of Education ; 
“To teach the young idea how to shoot :” 
AND IS ERECTED 2 
By the munificence of the corporate body of the 
CITY OF RICHMOND, 
And many worthy, liberal-minded citizens thereof. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE WEALTHY 
Ire taught on the most moderate terms ; 
THOSE OF THE POOR—GRATIS. 
The foundation stone is laid by the President and 
Trustees of the Institution, this 27th June, 
1816. 
(On the reverse.) 
The Worshipful SAMUEL JONES, 
Master of the Lodge No. 10, 
Attended by the Lodges No. 10, No. 14, Nos 49. 
No. 36, and No. 54, 
ASSISTED AT LAYING 
THE CORNER STONE, 
OF THE 
RICHMOND LANCASTRIAN SCHOOL, 
June 27, A. L. 5816—A. D. 1816. 
3efore the procession marched to the ground, 
William Munford, Esq. delivered an appropriate 
oration, in the capitol—and the Rev. John Dz 
Blair put up a prayer to the Throne of Grace, for 
blessings on this amiable institution. 
The following was the order of the procession : 
The Band. 
‘The Society of Free Masons. 
The Orator of the day. 
The President of the Lancastrian Institution. 
The Trustees. 
The President of the Common Hall. 
The Common Councilmen. 
The Mayor ofthe City. 
The Aldermen. 
The Subscribers to the Institution 
The Teacher. 
The Citizens at large. 


™ 


—_—— 
THE FINE ARTS. 
At a late sale of Portraits in England, 
That of lord Sondes sold Sir R. Chambers 80, 
for 35 guineas, Mr. Garrick 175, 
Lord Lyttleton 40, Mr. Barretu 82, 
Mr. Murphy, 83, Dr. Burney 80, 
Dr. Goldsmith 127, Mr. Burke 240 
Sir J. Reynolds 122, Dr. Johnson 360 
They were all painted by Sir J. Reynolds. 
Boston, June 26... 
WORTHY OF PATRONAGE. 

Of the fifty-seven worthies whose names are at- 
tached to the original Declaration of Independence, 
we are informed that not more than six oF seven 
now remain alive; and they probably, in a short 





time, will be numbered with the deceased. These 
facts will render the infurmation interesting, that 


there is now under the graver ofan American aPe” 
tist in this town (Mr.S.) a large aisToRgcaL PLATE, 


representing the Act of signing that mo Char- 
ta, in the hall of Congress m Philadel , on 

memor:ble 2d of July, 1776; with correct LIKE- 
NESSES of between 30 and 40 of the signers,-— 
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Vou. L.] #, 


We have seen a proof of part of the plate, and as 
far as our knowledge of the originals extend, we 
can safely pronounce the likeness to be exact, and 
will be one mean to transmit toa grateful posteri- 
ty the features of the founders of the nation. 
Cent. 
—~—a 


EAST, OR LOST GREENLAND. 


This is known to have been once a flourishing 
colony; but for the space of three centuries past 
no vestige of the country has been found, though 
great search has been made for it: “The loss of 
this colony is one of the most singular events in 
human history; their loss, it may be literally cal- 
led, for to use the words which Montgomery has 
so well applied to a different occasion, 


“This sole memorial of their lot 
Remains; they were—and they are not,” 


The last authentic accounts of their existence 
are towards the close af the fourteenth century. 
The pestilence which, under the name of the 
Black Death, devastated Europe in the middle of 
that century, is supposed to have reached this re- 
motest region of the north. In Iceland two-thirds 
of the population were cut off by it—It is, there- 
fore, scarcely to be imagined, that their neighbors 
should have escaped the same dreadful visitation, 
especially as, unlike other pestilence, the farther 
north it proceeded the more destructively it raged. 
But the room made by such ravages would soon 
have been filled up, and there is reason to attri- 
bute the loss of East Greenland to a more perma- 
nent evil. During the winter of 1348, the whole of 
the coast of Iceland was frozen, so that a horseman 
might have ridden from cape to cape round the 
island. Such a circumstance never occurred be- 
fore, since the country was discovered ; and it 
seems probable that in this winter the accumula- 
tion of the ice began, which has blocked up the coast 
of East Greenland. 

Conn. Courant. 
i eel 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Caucys.—I find a great dispute exists among 
ctymologists about the orgin of this word. The 
most plausible opinion is, that it is derived from 
the thief Caucus who lived in a den. This opi- 
nion is ably supported by a correspondent of the 
Colambian, but I flatter myself, that I can give a 
more plain and satisfactory derivation of the word 
than any hitherto presented to the public. Cau- 
cus was at first spelt caulk us, as 1 will presently 
demonstrate. <A state has been called metaphori- 
cally a ship, time out of mind Horace addresses 
a whole ode to his country under the title of a 
ship, and we constantly speak of the /elm of go- 
vernment and the vessel of state. Whenever our 
ancestors discovered the vessel of state to be out 
of repair, they cried out to their wise men and 
rulers of the land—* Caulk us! Caulk: us,” until 
the convention of their rulers was so called. Hence 
it is evident, that the body in Congress is so cal- 
fed for the same reason, and we find that when- 
ever we, the vessel of state, become crazy, they 
began to caulk us. Now as the vessel of state was 
never more crazy than at present, there was never 
greater necessity for them to caulk us—so, pray 
let'them cancus.—- 

NV, ¥. Courier. . 
2 : 
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A SMALL TREAT FOR THE GRAMMARIANS. 


About 50 years ago all menof education in Eng- 
land and America spoke generally uncorrupted 
English. A foreigner, Sheridan, published a dic- 
tionary. He was connected with the stage—In his 
dictionary, dukes were jukes, tunes chunes, tues- 
day chu.sday, tutors chutors, the dews of heaven 
the jews of heaven, a duel was a jewel, and there . 


was no turning without churning. The actors} 


were instructed how to put the whole language 
into chumult. It was quite the ton for ignorance 
and affectation thus to murder the king’s English. 
in process of time a mangler, but not so absolute- 
ly a murderer, whose name,is Walker, published 
another dictionary, prefaced with abundance of 
rules, some drawn from analogy, some from cus- 
tom, some from whim, and some from no one 
knows where. He pretended to correct Sheridan 
in many instances. Attention will now be paid. 
to the sound of d and t before x, ua, uo, eu, Te, iay ~ 
&e. 7 

Wzlker does not justify juty for duty, nor chu- 
tor for tutor, saying that sound should not be»us-) 
ed unless the preceding syllable be teeta 
pet-tchulent, nat-tchural, ob-jurate, &c. -ap- 
pears ashamed, however, in many cases, to use the 
rule he himself proposed as invariable. Thus 
nat-chural, but not sat-churday, obejient but not 
come-jian, for hence would come tra-jejiam. 

Having a commo-je-ous opporchunity I shall 
ventchure to give you a compen-je-ous account 
of my 0-je-ous and unfor-chunate sitchuation, 
which is really most hid-je-ous.. I know not what 
are its ingre-je-ents, but love is certainly an im- 
pet-tchu-ous passion. When yonr ra-ge-ant eyes 
and gran-jure of deportment caused a fix-chure in 
my nat-churally fluc-tchuating heart, I con-gra- 
ichulated myself with the hope of being even-tchu- 
ally the most for-tchunate of individuals, though 
perhaps not imme-je-ately. And thatif there was 
nothing in-sid-juous in the constit-chuant parts of 
my na-tchure, if youp heart was not ob-ju-rate but 
of a pit-cheous maké, by being obe-ji-ent and as- 
sid-juous, stu-jeous and se-julant to please, and 
du-tcheous and court-chcous in my behaviour, un- 
less you were 2 pet-chulant crea-tchure, I might 
gradually gain your heart. But your present cold- 
ness swells me up with all the flat-tchulency of 
sorrow. Oh most vir-tchuous miss, let me entreat 
you, Oh most fair fea-tchured miss, let me beg of 
you to be pit-cheous towards me, or I may take 
to being pet-chulent with spirit-chous liquors, un- 
less I can find a cor-je-al in the -rit-chual, or the 
spirit-chuality of the scrip-tchures: 

Such is exactly the pronunciation of Walker, 
who by some has been recommended as a stan- 
dard. But such pronunciation is not and never 
was English. A few literary fops in England and 
America, have adopted Walker’s plan, a few still 
follow it, from affectation of superior accuracy, 
but neither the scholar northe great body of the 
people, will ever so far forget their mother 
tongue, as to follow the precepts of Walker. The 
love of novelty has had much effect in spreading 
this vicious, this disgusting, this nauseous manner 
of utterance, but the fashion of it will soon pass 
away. (Neither the learned nor the illiterate will 
submit to it. Notone in a thousand, of the Eng- 
lish or Americans, speak in this manner; and ne- 


os 


ver ought to doiso; and never will. Mf 


ov Y. Courier. 
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NEW INVENTED CHURN. 


A churn has been for some timein use in Wales, 
which saves both time and labour. It is called the 
cradle churn, being made upon the principles of a 
common rocking cradle; and can, with ease, be 
worked bya child five or six years old. Sir Robert 
Vaughan, member for the county of Morioneth, is 
well convineed of the superiority of this churnover 

_ every other, that he has had many made, and distri- 

» buted among his tenants. The shape is of no con- 
sequence, provided it may be muade considerably 
wider at top than at bottom, that it may churn ei- 
ther a large or smali quantity of milk equally well. 
‘The usual form is that of a canoe. 





Mock Moons. 


On the 12th ult. there were seen from the ob- 
servatory at Prague two Parasclines, or mock 
Moons. The moon was at an elevation of 17 or 18 
sec. and hada pale halo of 30 deg. in diameter.— 
The first Parasaline appeared to the west of the 
Moon, on the circumference of the halo; on the 
second « little later on the east. 
each was the same as that of the moon, the side 
tuynéd next the moon shewed prismatic colors, 
and on the opposite side they threw out each a 
cone of light, about 2 degrees in length, and paral- 
lel to the horrizon, The whole of the phe- 
nomenon lasted about 50 minutes, but neither of 
the mock Moons obtained such a degree of splen- 
dor as to have been mistaken for the real moon.— 
‘The cones of light were like the tail of a Comet, 
but more defined and tapering. 





To prevent Divorces. 

One of the Paris Journals has published the fol- 
lowing anecdote, to which the law for suppressing 
divorce gives a certain appropriateness. “In Zu- 
rich, the husband and wife who applies for a di- 
vorce on the ground of incompatibility of humour, 
are shut up together for a fompight in a Tower on 
the Lake. They have only®®ne apartment, one 
chair,” one knife, &c. so that for sitting or sleep- 
ing, cating or resting, they are completely depen- 
dent on each other’s complaisance. It seldom 
happens that they are not reconciled before the 
fortnight expires.” 

English Artizans. 

The London Gazette of May 11th, contains a 
notice, that if any person is convicted of enticing 
the artificers of this kingdom to go into forcign 
countries, he will be fined LOOL and imprisoned 
three months; and for the second offence fined at 
the discretion of the court, and imprisoned twelve 
months; alsofor seducing any person connected 

With the manufactures of Great Britain to settle a- 
broad, 5001. and twelve months for the first of- 
fence, and for the second 10001. and two yearsim- 
prisonment. 
—_——— 


SUMMARY—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


FOREIGN. 


Russia.—The emperor Alexander hasypublish- 
ed a declaration alledging that the alliance of the 
three continental powers is not.directed against 
the Gtterman Porte.—A Russian merebant has 
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cleared, by a contract with his government, 


5,400,000 florins. 

England.—The Prince Regent has officially re- 
primanded Messrs. Bruce, Wilson, and Hutchin- 
son, who assisted Lavalette to escape—Lavalette 
is said to be still on the continent. The prince’s 
lady, the princess of Wales, sen. has lately paid a 
visit to the dey of Algiers and has been gratified 
by a view of all his curiosities. She is seiliae have 
purchased an elegant Villa at Come, im Italy, 
where she intends residing—500 men have been 
at work on it. English and American vessels 
have been put on the same fvoting in relation to 
the transportation of passengers. It seems from 
the Journal de la Belgique, that lord Byron has 


taken French leave of his coach maker, to whom” 


he was indebted 1,035 francs. , 

France.-—The nation.] income of France, it ap- 
pears by the budget is 570,464,940 francs, and the 
expenses 548,252,529. Gen. Drouet has devoted 
the remainder of his days to the service of his 
God. Massena was dangerously ill on the 9th of 
May. 

Sweden.—Bernadotte has sent an ambassador to 
the court of some German prince in order it is 
said to ask the hand of some German princess— 
for his son Oscar. 

Jtaly—A great scarcity of corn has been expe- 
rienced in this country. An unexampled dearti 
extends from Calabria to the Tyrol, and several 
persons have died of hunger. 

DOMESTIC. 

The Macedonian, Capt. Warrington, has artiv- 
ed at Annapolis from South America, and has 
brought all the American prisoners found at Car- 
thagena—they releas¢d also several English and 
French prisoners, whom they found in confine- 
ment there, and who state that they were treated 
with great cruelty—the Spaniards refused to re- 
turn their property. The Secretaries of State and 
War are at preset absent from the city. Thomas 
Gholson, member of congress from Virginia, and 
Paul Hamilton, former secretary of the navy, are 
both no more. A severe hurricane has been ex- 
pericnced in Pennsylvania—a hail stone was pick- 
ed up in Chambersburg which after being carried 
in the hand 20 paces, weighed 132 grains—near 
1000 acres of wheat and rye were totally destroy- 
ed near Berlin, Pa. on the 4th of June—the hail 
was generally as large as hens eggs. Thomas 
Burnside, Esq. member from Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed judge of the 11th judicial district. 
A very rich mine of copper has been discovered 
in Mifflin, Pa. 

Alterations.—We understand that Mr. Lowndes 
is to be the secretary of the treasury, vice Mr 
Dallas, who retires in October next. It is also un- 
derstood that Mr. R. J. Meigs, postmaster general, 
will retire at the expiration of Mr. Madison’s term 

cy | 


ERRATA. 
The following errors in our last numberyes- 
caped correction in the proof: In the article 


headed Fourth of July, the first word in the fifth * 


line, for Roman read Wemean. In the ninth line 
from the bottom of the same column, for restrain 
read sustain. Yn the first line of the second co- 
lumn, same page, for sense read source: aud in 
the eighth line from top of same column, for cess 
read Cerss. 
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